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COMMUNIST STUDENTS IN THE se 


CLASSROOM 


StupENTsS who are Communists constitute a prob- 
lem the college teacher cannot afford to ignore. They 
test his patience, his forebearance, his intellectual 
tolerance, his philosophy of education. On the one 
hand, they seem to satisfy many of the requirements 
he holds up for students. In many areas of inquiry 
they are skeptical, iconoclastic, challenging, inde- 
pendent-minded, and they value highly the fruits of 
culture. On the other hand, they are intolerant of 
any point of view but their own, dogmatic, fanatical 
in preaching their political beliefs, attacking everyone 
who ventures to disagree with them. The result is 
that they create a difficult and disturbing situation. 
If repressed or penalized for their political views, 
they will relapse into a bitter, contemptuous, perhaps 
even defiant, silence, merely going through the mo- 
tions required of them. If given a hearing, they will 
seize advantage of every opportunity to promulgate 
their radical ideas. Every recitation, every response, 
every answer is a demagogic appeal, a speech from 
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a soapbox, an attempt to gain recruits to the revolu- 
tionary cause. 

They are imbued with the militant idealism of youth. 
Some of them have been well indoctrinated. Having 
attended Communist -schools that teach the funda- 
mental principles of Marxism, they are prepared for 
every dialectical emergency. Consequently, whatever 
subject comes up for discussion, they manage to re- 
jate it in some ecasuistically ingenious way with the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism. For every 
problem that arises they have a simple, drastic, but 
completely effective, solution: organize the workers, 
fight the bosses, achieve proletarian unity, overthrow 
capitalism; by instituting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as in Soviet Russia, Utopia will be auto- 
matically established on earth. As they speak, their 
eyes shine with religious zeal, their voice quivers 
with the passion of righteous indignation and abso- 
lute faith. 

When the instructor talks to them privately he 
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discovers why they have embraced “the cause” with 
such ardor and with a burning eagerness for martyr- 
dom. They come for the most part from poor homes, 
from the homes of the underprivileged, and the acid 
of discontent has soaked through them, producing a 
rankling bitterness. One student plays a guitar and 
sings what he calls “the Songs of the People,” an- 
other makes it a practice to walk on picket lines, a 
third has been arrested because he was involved in 
some fracas with the police during a labor dispute. 
All of these students, and they form a tightly organ- 
ized unit, are active in getting petitions signed, in 
leading rallies and protest meetings at the college 
in opposition to various administration rulings. 
Every regulation which hampers their propagandistic 
activities is journalistically magnified and loudly 
condemned as part of a reactionary drive, the opening 
wedge of Fascism, an attempt to institute thought- 
control, the beginning of an hysterical witch-hunt, a 
vicious campaign to destroy intellectual freedom. 
These student groups publish leaflets (one wonders 
who pays for the printing); they hold off-campus 
meetings, with pretty girls carrying banners and in- 
flammatory placards. 

The same militant spirit, unless checked by a firm 
but reasonable policy, operates in the classroom. 
These students once eagerly used “The Grapes of 
Wrath” as a springboard for Communist propa- 
ganda. The main thesis of the novel, they argued, is 
that the common people, the workers, must get to- 
gether. The implication, of course, is that once this 
is achieved the successful revolution will inevitably 
follow. Their strategy is to reduce everything, in- 
variably, to the economic factor. Nothing in the 
United States ever receives their stamp of approval. 
Bitterly they arraign the unconscionable exploitation 
of labor, the persecution of Communists, Jim Crow 
restrictions, segregation, anti-Semitism, mass unem- 
ployment, chronic depressions, the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. Soviet Russia, by contrast, is hailed 
as an earthly paradise, untroubled by unemployment 
or by racial or religious intolerance. There is the 
home of true democracy. And by “true” democracy 
these students mean a workers’ state where the right 
to speak is reserved only for those who are friendly 
to the proletarian cause. 

Should these students be given a chance to.expound 
their views? Theoretically, when a discussion takes 
place, there should be no limitations on the right to 
speak, to view a problem from all angles. Practi- 
cally, however, such freedom is often rankly abused, 
and it causes the conscientious teacher to reconsider 
his procedure. A determined, disciplined minority of 


Communist students can, if they wish, practically take 
They are articulate and aggressive, 


over the class. 
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and they demand at every turn the right to be heard. 
Whenever a controversial! issue arises, they are among 
the first to ask insistentiy for the floor. They have 
the definitive answer to every conceivable question, 
No matter what the subject under discussion—mathe- 
maties, literature, the Negro problem, marriage, sex, 
religion, education—they will earnestly demonstrate 
that it is basically connected with the class struggle, 
Everything in life is a matter of economics, a fight 
against capitalist domination. They severely criti- 
cize conditions in the United States, its institutions, 
its ideals, its poverty and oppression, its denial of 
free speech. The rest of the class remains apathetic, 
disinclined to participate, knowing full well that if 
they open their mouth they will be violently attacked 
for their pains. Here and there a student will speak 
up and dispute a point, but for the most part the 
small Communist clique (sometimes consisting of no 
more than four or five students) will arrange things 
more or less their own way. And they hammer away 
at their objective day after day, convinced that they 
are spreading the gospel and gaining converts. 

It is unquestionably the teacher’s function to allow 
these students to speak, since to muzzle them would 
only create an unhealthy classroom situation. But if 
he gives them the right to speak, he must see to it 
that this right is not abused. The other students 
should be encouraged to present their point of view. 
All sides of a problem must be brought forward for 
consideration. And the teacher, too, is entitled to 
express his views, to question unsupported generaliza- 
tions, to check emotionalized thinking, to encourage 
a logical, scientific approach to every problem that 
comes up. 

The teacher naturally wishes to conduct his classes 
in a democratic manner. He is eager to stimulate 
free, fair-minded discussion, to welcome any valid 
criticism. That is the price one must pay for the 
give and take of teaching as a vital educative experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, there is a point beyond which 
student criticism, if not kept within bounds, may 
prove disruptive. If given free scope, such criti- 
cism may undermine the teacher’s moral authority. 
The professional malcontent is as a rule a young 
Communist who objects on principle to whatever the 
instructor says or does. Like the proverbial Irish- 
man, he is “agin” the government, no matter who is 
in power. The ardent young Communist is engaged 
in fomenting a revolution on the campus, and he is 
nothing if not consistent. A congenital fault-finder, 
a chronic nay-sayer, he aims to divide the class, to sow 
the seeds of discontent, to counteract the influence of 
the teachers. Insisting on his right to speak, he 
uses that prerogative to discredit and denounce demo- 
cratic institutions in the United States. The entire 
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concept of democracy in a capitalist society is a gi- 
ganti¢ fraud practiced upon the people. Thus the 
class is converted into a forum for the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda. It is enough if only 
three or four students hold such views. They make 
up in clamor what they lack in numbers. 

An incident recently occurred that illustrates the 
kind of tactics Communist-minded students will em- 
ploy. In the course of discussing “The Autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens,” one student suddenly 
objected to the method of following the ideas and 
issues suggested by the contents of the book. That 
was too academic. More crucial issues were at stake, 
here and now. And he launched forth on an im- 
passioned defense of the Cultural Conference then 
being held in New York as a world demonstration 
that the Soviet Union and the workers of the world 
genuinely desired peace, and that only the Fascists 
of America opposed it and agitated for war with 
Russia. 

The techniques of the Communist-indoctrinated stu- 
dents in the classroom are fairly easy to make out. 
During every session, whenever the opportunity 
arises, they try to spout revolutionary ideas. When 
the resistance to such an approach is too marked, 
they turn to negative criticism—ridicule, scathing 
satire, bitter denunciation. Education in the United 
States is under the control of the capitalists. Anti- 
Semitism is rampant in the United States, whereas it 
is outlawed and nonexistent in the Soviet Union. 
But when the issue of free speech is broached, the 
parallel with the Soviet Union is dropped. Free 
speech, they assert, is essential to the healthy func- 
tioning of a genuine democracy. Minority views and 
unpopular ideas must be given a hearing. What 
then of Fascists, Bundists, members of the Ku Klux 
Klan, notorious anti-Semites—should they, too, be 
allowed to speak? The Communist students in the 
class were unanimously of the opinion that such 
people, purveyors of hate and fomenters of violence, 
should be denied this right. For all their fire-spitting 
vehemence the Communist zealots in the class hurt 
their cause by their failure to substantiate their 
sweeping assertions, their categorical generalizations. 

Bosses, capitalism, corruption, exploitation, op- 
pression, the profit system, working-class unity, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat—these are the clichés 
repeatedly brought into use. Anyone who opposes 
the Soviet Union is a warmonger, a tool of Wall 
Street, a supporter of the most rabid reactionary 
forces in capitalist America. That, in general, is the 
strategy: to put others immediately on the defensive. 
By attacking Communism or Soviet Russia one is lend- 
ing aid and comfort to the pillars of capitalism. The 
fanatical young Communist is so convinced of the 
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truth and righteousness of the cause he supports that 
he will go to any lengths, distorting the facts to fit the 
ease he is presenting. Though he invokes the sacred 
principle of free speech and refers to names like 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, he makes no secret of the intention of the Com- 
munist Party, when it has seized power, to destroy 
every vestige of “capitalist democracy” in the United 
States and establish a dictatorship in the name of the 
working class. Anyone, student or professor, intel- 
lectual or businessman, who disagrees with the Com- 
munist philosophy, is instantly set down as a re- 
actionary of the worst stripe, a renegade to the cause 
of world justice and the emancipation of the workers 
from age-old tyranny. 

Communist students, however strident, are still a 
largely ineffectual minority; they are more of a nui- 
sance than a threat, but in the classroom they can 
create a tense and decidedly unpleasant situation, 
since they insist on talking all the time. If the 
teacher is a liberal, they are bound to make life 
difficult for him. In the name of free speech 
they will pre-empt the floor and make passionate 
speeches about life in Russia, attacking capitalism 
in all its forms and deriding the farce called democ- 
racy in the United States. If they are checked, they 
feel aggrieved, even incensed. If the instructor pre- 
sumes to dispute the accuracy of some of their state- 
ments, they take it as a personal affront, a flagrant 
example of red-baiting. The professor is naturally 
supporting the status quo; it is to his advantage to 
defend capitalism which feeds him and gives him 
professional status. He is prudently protecting his 
job and eurrying favor with the administrative 
authorities. 

In the present ideological conflict, the teacher is 
often faced with this conerete problem: Shall! he 
permit students openly to advocate the cause of Com- 
munism? If the young Communist convert is 
squelched, he not only becomes bitter; he is confirmed 
in his suspicion that the colleges are a servile instru- 
ment of the capitalist ruling class. Truth is erushed 
to earth; freedom of diseussion in a so-called demo- 
eratie society is but a hypocritical myth. The only 
ideas that are permitted to circulate are those that 
constitute no serious danger to the established profit 
system, 

A distinction should be drawn between propaganda 
and discussion, between teaching and indoctrination. 
If education is worth the vast sums of money ex- 
pended upon it, then it permits and encourages stu- 
dents to draw their own conclusions, as they will any- 
way, no matter what is said in the classroom. So long 
as all sides of an issue are canvassed, so long as all 
the relevant facts are brought to light and objectively 
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appraised, the evangelical fervor of a few self-ap- 
pointed commissars will have but little effect. The 
more urgent and obstreperous they become in demand- 
ing that their fellow students accept their political 
views, the more surely will they succeed in alienating 
their good will. No self-respecting, intellectually 
alert student likes to have his thinking done for him. 
He prefers to discover his own truths and make his 
own responsible decisions. 

These are some of the handicaps under which the 
teacher labors who tries to promote free and full dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. All his pedagogic 
skill is needed to keep the balance even, to preserve 
peace and harmony and maintain intellectual objec- 
tivity. So long as the discussion does not degenerate 
into name-calling, no great harm is done. Such 
mental clashes, when they do not consume a dispro- 
portionate amount of time and do not digress too 
widely from the subject that is supposed to be taught, 
are both stimulating and beneficial. But when the 
challenge comes, the teacher must be prepared to as- 
sert and maintain his moral ascendancy as the intel- 
lectual leader of the group. He must have the cour- 
age of his convictions. The fundamental objective of 
a college course is to make students realize that they 
are engaged in a co-operative intellectual enterprise, 
an endless collective search for the truth. Which 
means that the truth is not fixed, single, established 
once and for all, the monopoly of any one party or 
sect. All sides must be accorded a respectful, open- 
minded hearing. The teacher is within his rights 
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when he proceeds to sum up a discussion, when he 
asks searching questions, when he asks for substantiat. 
ing facts in support of some glittering generality 
when he refuses to allow the discussion to wander i“ 
far afield. And he is decidedly justified when, as one 
member of the group, he expresses his point of view. 

That is what the Communist student minority r. 
sents. That, they insist, is taking unfair advantage, 
By virtue of his position, the teacher carries great 
we'ght, and he is therefore unfairly loading the bal- 
It is significant that it is only in the sphere of 
polities that they raise this objection. They are not 
at all upset when the teacher expresses his opinion op 
literature, anthropology, the psychology of character, 
so long as this opinion seems not to conflict with the 
ideology of Marxism. It is only the spineless teacher 
who will be intimidated by such tactics. Let the Com- 
munist minority, by all means, be given a chance to 
speak but not to dominate the class or to take up an 
undue share of precious class time—and certainly not 
to the point where, by their very truculence and vocif- 
erousness, they drown out all opposition. The 
teacher is entitled to be heard. The Communist stu- 
dents would be perfectly content to let him talk if he 
happened to support their views. It is only when 
he is on the other side of the barricades that they be- 
gin to protest. That is when the teacher must firmly 
explain that he must conduct the class as he sees fit 
and proper—according to his conscience and in the 
interests of all concerned. 


ance, 


Educational Literature Review... 





COMMUNISM AND AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 


Denial of the freedom of teachers may be more severe 
and more disastrous under a fascist state or a communist 
state than in a state controlled by the conflicting forces 
in American democracy.—Howard K. Beale, ‘‘ Are Ameri- 
can Teachers Free?’’1 

Any effort to use the cherished doctrine of academic 
freedom to defend Communist teachers, who cannot pos- 
sibly teach objectively, seems to me to be misguided and 
to mock the ability of the academic world to draw a line 
between freedom and license. If persisted in, the effort 
may well result in an enraged public opinion and steps 
to weaken or even to destroy the protection afforded by 
the principal [sic] of academic freedom. Higher educa- 
tion would do well to agree unanimously that a proved 
Communist party member is an unfit teacher, and concen- 
trate on the more difficult and important task of defend- 


1 New York: Scribner, 1936. P. 771. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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ing as a group those teachers charged with being ‘‘pink’’ 
until they have been proved, as individuals, to be unfit 
teachers. Confident that the colleges have the courage 
to call red ‘‘red,’’ the public might listen with an open 
mind as educators rightfully decry witchhunts, teacher 
loyalty oaths, and prescribed textbooks.—G. Keith Funs- 
ton, ‘‘Report of the President to the Trustees of Trinity 
College.’ ’2 

Few will deny that the question of Communism and 
Communists in the schools is one of the most signifi- 
cant issues of contemporary education in the United 
States. Although the problem dates back to World 
War I and has arisen again and again during the 


2 Trinity College Bulletin, XLVI (New Series), No. 5. 
Hartford, Conn.: The College, 1949. Pp. 3-4. C/., W. 
S. Elsbree, ‘‘The American Teacher’? (New York: 
American Book Co., 1939), pp. 542-3. 
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succeeding three decades,’ it was not until the recent 


postbellum period that it began to command sustained _ 


national attention. A series of incidents occurring 
during the past two years served to pinpoint the par- 
ticular importance of examining the place of Com- 
munists in the American schools. The dismissal of 
faculty members at the University of Washington 
and the University of Oregon, the requirement of 
teachers’ loyalty oaths in California and other states, 
the stillborn attempt by some members of the national 
House of Representatives to look for Communist 
content in textbooks used in colleges and universities, 
the enactment of the Feinberg Law in New York 
State to discharge subversive school teachers, and 
other events held the headlines, front pages, and edi- 
torial columns of the press the country over. Popu- 
lar periodicals and radio and other forums devoted 
considerable attention to the problem of whether to 
retain or reject Communists as teachers in educational 
institutions. Reports released by the Educational 
Policies Commission and the American Association of 
University Professors helped keep the issue aflame in 
lay and professional circles. Sensational newspapers 
did the rest with jet-propelled bellows. 

It is impossible to consider the question without 
some reference to world history since 1945, at the 
very least. The straining of relations between the 
U. 8. S. R. and the U. S. A. after the conclusion of 
hostilities with the Axis, the consequent onset of the 
“eold war,” the widespread dissemination of mutually 
complimentary propaganda, and the mounting inter- 
national tension were undoubtedly instrumental in the 
growth of anti-Communist feeling in this country. 


_ One can rest assured that a similar suspicion against 


the United States exists in Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lite nations, even if sources of precise information are 
comparatively meagre. 

That the American people are afflicted by a form 
of jitters is self-evident. That this fear has justifica- 
tion may be inferred from the spread of Communism 
over Eastern Europe and Eastern Asia, as well as 
from the concerted effort by the Cominform to Com- 
munize other parts of the world. Most Americans, it 
would seem, have the feeling that a clash between the 
Comunist and the democratic ways of life is not a re- 
mote possibility. Consequently, it is plain to see why 
there is so much concern about the influence exerted 


by Communists in American society, and the schools 


The attempt to uproot Communists 
has been labeled as “hysteria” and “witchhunting.” 


| This characterization should be considered in the 
_ light of the long-time liquidation of minority political 
_ opinions, the spy scares and trials in Eastern Europe, 


3 For the background of academic freedom, see H. K. 
Beale, ‘‘A History of Freedom of Teaching in American 


_ Schools’? (New York: Scribner, 1941), passim. 
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and the Gleichschaltung of culture wherever the Red 
Star shines. It is evident that both East and West 
are intent upon preserving themselves in this shaky 
universe, and they are putting forth every ounce of 
power toward that objective. 

Whatever has been said regarding the role of 
Communists in American education must therefore be 
placed under the spotlight of the recent and present 
international situation. It is highly necessary, espe- 
cially for educators, to probe thoroughly into the 
arguments of those who would attack or defend the 
rights of Communists to teach. Simply to take a po- 
sition without rational reflection, as some in the pro- 
fession have done, is unworthy of individuals who are 
presumably interested in advancing the cause of inde- 
pendent thinking. In the present article the author 
will discuss contrasting viewpoints* about Commu- 
nists as teachers, as objectively as he knows how, and 
will endeavor to arrive at a conclusion which would 
take into account the various forces operating on this 
issue. 

Shortly after the dismissal of three professors, two 
of them admitted Communists, by the University of 
Washington, both sides aired their stands in the 
public press. Professor Herbert J. Phillips claimed 
in an interview that “after thirteen years in the 
Communist party ... there is no inconsistency be- 
tween party membership and objectivity in teaching” 
(Feb. 9, 1949).5 A specialist in philosophy, Dr. 
Phillips stated .that he warned his students, whenever 
he embarked upon a controversial topic, that he had 
“a working-class background . . . sympathy for the 
underprivileged and a leaning toward Marxism.” No 
inkling here of the professor’s adherence to Commu- 
nism. A fuller statement by Dr. Phillips appears in 
a symposium, “Communism and Academie Freedom,” 
in the American Scholar. Here he insists that the 
action by the university establishes the precedent that 
“political affiliations can by themselves incapacitate 
a teacher,” and that it constitutes “a grave danger to 
academic freedom and civil rights of Communists.” 
As long as “basic lies” are allowed to circulate about 
Communism, says Phillips, “American democratic 
institutions stand in great danger.” For his part, he 
rejects “force and violence as a means of - social 
change” as “a Fascist doctrine”; believes in the un- 
fettered exercise of free critical thought; proclaims 
his “loyalty and allegiance” to the needs of the Amer- 
ican people, reserving the right not to support “the 


4The source materials are articles, for the most part, 
statements in the press, and passages in books. Owing 
to the recency of Communism as a paramount problem in 
education, there are but few publications of any length. 
Readers will note the departure from the customary prac- 
tice in ‘‘ Educational Literature Review.’’ 

5 Unless otherwise identified, all quotations are from 
The New York Times. 
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policies of any given government”; and promises to 
“make America a place where candor will not be sub- 
ject to recriminations.” All this, of course, does not 
coincide with universal experience with the practices 
of the Communist Party, nor does it hint at any rea- 
son why the American people are “unfriendly” toward 
this organization. In adjacent statements, Professor 
Joseph Butterworth, also a confessed Communist, de- 
elares that the university did not discredit Phillips 
or his scholarship or teaching ability, but it removed 
them “as a precautionary measure,” since they were 
regarded as “obstacles to the prosecution of the cold 
war between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.”; and 
Professor Ralph H. Gundlach, noncommittal about 
Communist membership, charges that his dismissal was 
due to the “faulty grounds” of participation in alleged 
Communist organizations. In a closely documented 
and generally careful critique of the University of 
Washington, Helen M. Lynd of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege concludes that “we cannot teach democracy by 
praising freedom ,while practicing dictation.” Al- 
though she warns that “we must deal not only with 
theories but with historical realities,” she makes no 
attempt to understand the historical realities behind 
the country’s coneern with Communism. 

John Dewey joins the fray by asserting that, while 
a Communist must necessarily subordinate himself to 
a foreign power, he would not assent to a dismissal 
unless there is “evidence of bias in conduct of work.” 
With others whose vision of the Communist issue is 
unilateral, Dr. Dewey considers the current exposé of 
Communism an “hysterical wave” (June 21, 1949). 
A similar position, including the use of the inevitable 
“hysteria,” was expressed by Professors Alonzo F. 
Myers and Theodore Brameld of New York University 
(July 16, 1949). In his new book, “Ends and Means 
in Education,” Professor Brameld reviews capably 
some philosophical distinctions between Communism 
and democracy, but fails to grapple with the stark 
realities basic to the clarification of the issue of 
“Communism and the American Teacher” in the 
chapter of the same title. Also terming the present 
situation as one of “hysteria” is Henry 8. Com- 
mager, professor of history at Columbia University, 
whose standpoint is clear from the title of his article, 
“The Real Danger—Fear of Ideas.” Dr. Commager 
sees a greater danger in the campaign against pro- 
gressiveness and in the suppression of free thought 
than in the activities of Communists or subversives. 

Three articles published in 1949 in ScHOOL AND 
Society take a similar stand relative to the sanction 
of Communists as teachers. In “A Layman Looks at 
Academie Freedom,” Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., feels 
that teachers should be judged by their competence, 
rather than by their associations; that the barring of 
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Communists and fellow-travelers would be a totalj. 
tarian move and would adversely affect the integrity 
and freedom of teachers; and that it is desirable Kt 
tolerate even the intolerant for the sake of a syste 
of tolerance.” Apart from the quoted triple talk, 
this article presents a cogent argument, if one accepts 
the basie premises and disregards what is going on jin 
the outer world. “Communism and Fascism in the 
Schools,” by John J. DeBoer, professor of education 
at the University of Illinois, is a brief, logical expo. 
sition of such sound ideas as the possibility of the 
avoidance of Communism “by making democracy 
work.” Somewhat epigrammatically, Dr. DeBoer ad. 
vises, “To stop the spread of Communism, we must 
remove the causes of Communism.” Aware of the 
relationship of the “cold war” to the issue under 
study, he levels criticism at American foreign policy, 
but finds no word of reproach for the role of the 
U. S. S. R. in the current international crisis. This 
onesided analysis of Communism in our society is an 
echo of the remarks delivered by Dr. DeBoer in the 
principal educational address at the Cultural and 
Scientifie Conference for World Peace, a substitute 
organization for UNESCO (March 27, 1949). In 
the longest article of this trio, “Loyalty to Freedom,” 
John §S. Brubacher, professor of the history and 
philosophy of education at Yale University, argues 
with persuasive force for teaching about Communism 
in the schools, on the ground that “if we are really to 
know the nature of our adversary we must learn his 
ideas, not just through capitalist authors, but throug 
Communist ones as well.” With justice he maintains 
that “a person who is not loyal or who wavers in his 
loyalty cannot be made loyal by incantation, by pro- 
nouncing an oath of loyalty.” As far as Communist 
teachers are concerned, Brubacher believes, in a man- 
ner once expressed of the Nazis by the late General 
Patton, that they are not subject to a party discipline 
any more rigid than that of the Democratic or Re- 
publican parties. In brief, he would not dismiss a 
Communist teacher without evidence of dishonest 
teaching obtained in the classroom (by an educational 
Gestapo?). The exposure of but a small number of 
Communists in the profession does not justify “all 
the frenzied hysteria over Communist teachers,” con- 
eludes Professor Brubacher. 

To some extent, the arguments advanced by George 
E. Axtelle, chairman of the department of history 
and philosophy of education at New York University, 
coincide with those just cited. In his article, “Should 
Communists Teach in American Universities?” Pro- 
fessor Axtelle cautions that “we must know the minds 
of our opponents” (original italics), adding that “the 
bitterest opponents of the Communist Party regu- 
larly read The Daily Worker in order to understand 
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and anticipate them.” With reference to the dis- 
missal of Communist professors he feels that this 
step constitutes “an economie penalty of the most 
extreme form.” Furthermore, students will thereby 
“not only be denied direct and open access to Com- 
munist teaching,” but also “access to other forms of 
teaching which might appear to come under the dis- 
pleasure of the public or of university administra- 
tions.” It would seem that access to Communist 
literature should be sufficient even for the fastidious 
student, in view of the monolithic nature of the party’s 
teachings. Dr. Axtelle’s later article, “Communism 
and Academie Freedom,” is a more precise and en- 
lightening contribution to the problem. Conceding 
the deleterious effect of Communism upon liberal tra- 
dition and democracy, he sees, however, “little reason 
to fear communism as a significant force in American 
life,” in view of the fact that “it is probably weaker 
today and possesses less influence today than it has 
for twenty years.” Accordingly, he examines the 
basis for excluding Communists as such from teaching 
positions. He recognizes that “party discipline and 
the party oath automatically make traitors and liars 
out of party members” and that “party membership 
in itself disqualifies one for honest teaching,” but 
refuses to accept the stereotype of a Communist, 
since “communist party members understand and 
interpret communism, party discipline and the party 
oath very variously.” Rather than drive out the 
Communists from American schools, or attempt “the 
indiscriminate policing of communist thought,” Ax- 
telle would concentrate on the development of “pro- 
fessional and ethical standards of performance and 
competence” to the point where the publie would 
recognize the profession’s capability to spot and 
weed out the unfit in its ranks. The regulation of 
Communist thought, avers Axtelle, “will become a 
precedent and a principle for dealing with all 
thought” and “it will mean the end of the modern 
world,” which is based on the practice of “freely 
flowing thought.” While Dr. Axtelle strives hard to 
be fair to both sides of the issue, he somehow yields 
to an absolutist double standard. 

The opinions quoted and discussed in the previous 
paragraphs come from the pens of men who are gen- 
erally identified as Progressive educators and liberals. 
However, those who have been labeled conservatives 
and “reactionaries” have also expressed themselves as 
unambiguously on Communism in the schools. First 
to come to mind is Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago. Even those who did not 
agree with Hutchins’s political analysis were electrified 
by his daring defense of his faculty in April, 1949, 
before the Illinois State Seditious Activity Investiga- 
tion Commission (“Broyles Investigation”). Whereas 
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many “liberals” paid lip service to freedom, he “stuck 
out his neck” for it. The full texts of the cross-ex- 
amination of Chancellor Hutchins and of the other 
witnesses are reproduced in a pamphlet, “The Great 
Investigation.” After much legal fencing and Socratic 
sparring with the commission examiner, the chancellor 
summed up his stand® by saying that “the University 
does not subscribe to the doctrine of guilt by asso- 
ciation” and “does not believe that an individual 
should be penalized for other acts than his own” 
(p. 29). In his twentieth annual report as chief 
executive of the University of Chicago, “The State 
of the University: 1929-1949,” Hutchins once more 
stresses the significance of a university untrammeled 
by outside pressure. Opposing loyalty oaths and dis- 
missals of party members, he regards the present 
concern about Communists in higher education as 
“hysterical, since the number of persons is infini- 
tesimal” (p. 12). With no reference at all to the 
international eauses underlying the “current excite- 
ment about Communists,” he stoutly defends the right 
of the teacher to be judged on his “competence and 
integrity” and on “his own performance rather than 
that of his friends or political associates” (p. 12). 
The attitude of I. L. Kandel, editor of ScHOOL AND 
Sociery, is well known to the readers who have fol- 
lowed his editorials of the past year or two. Like 
Hutchins, Brubacher, and many others, Dr. Kandel 
underestimates the role of Communists in our society 
when he states that even if party members “misin- 
terpreted the ideal of academic freedom and used their 
classrooms for propaganda purposes, their students 
could be trusted to take care of themselves if they 
learned ‘the facts of Communism’ openly and not by 
devious and unprincipled methods” (editorial, April 
16, 1949). He fears that the suppression of Com- 
munist teachers on the simple ground of membership 
could boomerang against all persons having minority 
Educators should pay more at- 


, 


views on any subject. 
tention to improving American democracy rather than 
“to enter into competition with the various organiza- 
tions that deal with subversive activities without 
making any positive contribution to strengthening 
democracy” (editorial, May 7, 1949). Oaths are 
woefully inadequate as a measure of teacher loyalty 
to the ideals of democracy (editorial, October 29, 
1949). A teacher should be dismissed only “for acts 
of disloyalty or professional unfitness and not because 
he is a Communist” (editorial, June 30, 1949). 
Alexander Meiklejohn, former president of Am- 
herst College, replies affirmatively to his query, 
“Shuuld Communists Be Allowed to Teach?” (New 


6 The Daily Worker captioned its account of the investi- 
gation, ‘‘Chancellor Hutchins in the Witchhunter’s Den’’ 
(April 28, 1949). 
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York Times Magazine, March, 27 1949). The ad- 
ministration of the University of Washington, he 
believes, has been “misled by the hatreds and fears of 
the cold war.” Inasmuch as enrollment in the Com- 
munist Party is a free act, tie member must be a 
free agent with regard to his beliefs. What the uni- 
versity did was to advocate one set of ideas and to 
ban another. There is no reason, thinks Dr. Meikle- 
john, why democracy cannot hold its own “in fair 
debate.” To purge Communist teachers is to “have 
more faith in the methods of dictatorship than in those 
of a free self-governing society.” Meiklejohn, too, 
recognizes no special circumstances today which would 
require a modification of the absolute ideal of toler- 
ance of those who show no tolerance themselves. He 
is evidently waiting for enemy beachheads before he 
will undertake positive action. 

Many of the writers on the issue of Communism in 
the American schools refer constantly to the report 
of Committee A of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 
published in the spring, 1949, number of the AAUP 
Bulletin. Headed by Professor William T. Laprade 
of Duke University, the committee supports the 
principles that “guilt is personal” and that, as long 
as the Communist Party is a legal party, members 
should not be dismissed from teaching positions. 
The committee also reviews the widely publicized dis- 
missal of George F. Parker, professor of religion and 
philosophy at Evansville College, for his support of 
Henry A. Wallace for the presidency. After a 
lengthy analysis of this case, the committee concludes 
that this move was an irreparable “damage done to 
the American tradition of freedom and to Evansville 
College, a damage which its administration could have 
prevented had it possessed insight into the significance 
of intellectual freedom and courage to uphold those 
principles that are indispensable to the welfare of 
higher education and of the public.” Here is an 
illustration of misguided zeal on the part of an insti- 
tution which should be discouraged unless one wishes 
to chance playing into the hands of the enemies of 
academic freedom. There does not seem to be any 
defensible reason why intellectual institutions should 
be permitted to adopt the dangerous habit of regard- 
ing nonconventional political beliefs as subversive. 

President James B. Conant of Harvard University 
advocates, in his “Education in a Divided World,” 
that American universities teach the philosophy of 
Communism, “the number one educational need of 
the present moment” (p. 216). This does not mean 
that this philosophy is to be endorsed, much less pro- 
claimed. Rather, “We study cancer in order to learn 
how to defeat it” (p. 173). This viewpoint has also 
been expressed by President Charles Seymour of Yale 
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University and President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
Columbia University, among many others. Without 
the boldness of Dr. Hutchins, Dr. Conant supports 
the presence of Communist faculty members because 
of his belief that democracy must triumph in the 
“open competition” of philosophies. He is therefore 
confident that “the universities need not worry unduly 
about infiltration of Marxist subversive elements or 
intimidation from without” (p. 180). 

A portion of Dr. Conant’s book and the introduc- 
tory remarks by Dr. Hutchins before the commission 
have been reprinted, along with 15 other statements 
and documents related to freedom of thinking, in 
“Primer of Intellectual Freedom,” by Howard Mun- 
ford Jones, professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity. This anthology contains important pro- 
nouncements, in reverse chronological order, from 
Francis Bacon’s “The Advancement of Learning” 
(1605) to the defense of Professor Dirk Struik by 
President James R. Killian of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (1949). Professor Jones 
presents these selections as evidence of “how for 
three centuries and a half distinguished minds have 
met innumerable threats to intellectual freedom” (p. 
ix). As one might expect, Milton, Jefferson, and 
J.S. Mill are represented. All this is fine and timely. 
The fly in the ointment is the latter part of Dr. 
Jones’s direct and vigorous introduction. Here he 
raises the question whether, if Communists are 
banned from schools, Roman Catholics and Masons, 
who have strong international associations (“primary 
allegiance to a foreign power”), should be allowed to 
teach. This contention has not appeared in the liter- 
ature cited in the previous pages, although the present 
writer was asked a similar question by a Communist 
opponent in a debate in the summer of 1949. At best, 
this is a weak-kneed analogy, since it equates a spirit- 
ual empire with a military might which constitutes a 
clear and present potential, if not indeed actual, dan- 
ger to the future of this country. Dr. Jones admits 
presenting case studies of intellectual freedom from 
one .ngle. He would have made a stronger case for 
intellectual freedom had he also included contrary 
contemporary opinions. Dr. Killian fears the weak- 
ening of basic civil rights more than “the occasional 
impact or influence of a Communist” (p. 4). 

Now that the defenders of the right of Communists 
to teach have been heard, it is meet to pay heed to 
the arguments from the other corner. By virtue of 
his key position as president of the University of 
Washington, Raymond B. Allen found himself in 
the center of things when interpretations of the dis- 
missal of the three professors were requested from 
many quarters. His statement of policy appears in 
the official university record of the proceedings, 
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“Communism and Academic Freedom,” along with 
the report of the faculty’s Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. Included are the supporting, 
separate, and dissenting statements of the profes- 
sorial members on the cases against the individual 
professors. The entire document is too lengthy and 
complicated to be abridged here; readers may be 
familiar with the contrasting views from press stories 
and from discussions in the various periodicals. It 
suffices to say that upholders of the pro or the con 
will find ammunition to bolster their respective causes 
and to criticize the opposition. Regardless of what 
else might be said by anyone regarding this booklet, 
it must be acknowledged that it is one of the very few 
among the partisan publications to present more than 
one side of the issue. Critics of the university, how- 
ever, may point out that the allocation of space was 
not equal, but this was a function of the length of the 
dissenting opinions. President Allen’s views have re- 
ceived wide circulation in the New York Times Maga- 
zine (May 8, 1949), where he attempts a rebuttal of 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s article; in The Educational Forum, 
where he debates with Dr. Axtelle and stresses the 
lack of freedom and integrity on the part of Commu- 
nist teachers; and in the American Scholar, where his 
summary statement precedes those of the three dis- 
missed professors. It should be noted that Dr. Allen 
does not mention whether there was any evidence that 
the professors had actually used their classes for 
propagandistie purposes. This fact may not be nec- 
essary for those who consider party membership per 
se as disqualifying, but it is of significance to others 
on the borderline who might approve the university’s 
move once they were convinced that there was dirty 
educational work afoot. 

The symposium in the American Scholar also con- 
tains a factual resumé of the circumstances attending 
the dismissals, a “eon” argument by Professor Max 
Lerner of Brandeis University on the basis that “a 
man must be judged on his own teaching record,” 
and “pro” remarks by Professor Emeritus Arthur O. 
Lovejoy of the Johns Hopkins University and by 
Professor T. V. Smith of Syracuse University. Dr. 
Lovejoy contends, with documentary support, that 
“the employment of Communist teachers is inimical to 
academic freedom” for various reasons, including the 
fact that “they are allies of the most threatening enemy 
of that freedom now existing in the world.” Dr. 
Smith, who was present at the trial of the three pro- 
fessors at the University of Washington, testifies that 
there was neither hysteria nor witch-hunt. Reviewing 
the “rights, duties and expediencies” connected with 
the general issue of Communist professors in uni- 
versities, Smith declares, “To fire is admittedly dan- 
gerous, but . Democrats must make up their 
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minds to live dangerously as long as they are con- 
fronted by Communists.” A longer exposition by 
Dr. Smith of his conclusions concerning the trial is 
contained in his article in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
“Democratic Compromise and the Higher Learning 
at Seattle.” He considers the regents of the uni- 
versity as middlemen who were torn between two 
contrary forces, the State Legislative Committee on 
un-American Activities and the faculty committee, and 
whose decision was a salutary compromise.” Among 
his obiter dicta is the admonition that “tolerance is 
advisable only so long as it is not dangerous to the 
institutions that support it.” 

Few reports by pedagogical bodies have enjoyed 
the wide circulation and publicity given to “Amer- 
ican Education and International Tensions,” released 
in June, 1949, by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association. After 
an analysis of the critical international situation, the 
document recommends the teaching, without advocacy, 
of the principles and practices of Communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism to “young citizens” 
(presumably of high-school age); the intensification 
and improvement of the teaching of democracy; and 
the prevention of Communists, on account of their 
“surrender of intellectual integrity,” from teaching 
in American schools. The report® also condemns “the 
careless, incorrect, and unjust” application of such 
words as “Red” and “Communist” to non-Communists 
possessing nonconventional views. 

These suggestions are restated and interpreted by 
John K. Norton, professor of education at Columbia’s 
Teachers College and chairman of the EPC, in 
“Should Members of the Communist Party Be Em- 
ployed as Teachers?” Dr. Norton sums up the issue 
in the query, “Should there be freedom to destroy our 
freedom—using the school as a means of doing it?” 
(original italics), and warns that “to teach is not a 
right but a privilege—and a great privilege.’”® 

The most aggressive and articulate voice against 
the employment of Communists as teachers has been 
that of Sidney Hook, chairman of the department of 
philosophy at New York University. Equipped with 
a pen made potent by a lucid style, inexorable logic, 
and primary and documentary proof, Hook holds forth 
in literary media which reach all types of minds— 
high-, middle-, and low-brow. In “Should Commu- 
nists Be Permitted to Teach?” he takes the negative 

7 See I. L. Kandel’s critique of Smith’s conclusions in 
his editorial, ‘‘The University of Washington ‘Compro- 
mise.’ ’” 

8 For a critique by Kandel, see his editorial, ‘‘Inter- 
national Tensions and Education for Demoeracy.’’ 

9‘*TIn the Soviet Union the right to education does not 
explicitly include a right to teach.’’ A. N. Holeombe, 


‘‘Human Rights in the Modern World’’ (New York: 
New York University Press, 1948), p. 85. 
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side as Meiklejohn does the positive. He shows that 
all teachers who are party members must be active 
and must knuckle down to the changing party line in 
their respective fields. He also considers the possible 
dangers involved in the dismissal of Communist 
teachers, repudiates the comparison between Commu- 
nists and Catholics as “a red herring,” and analyzes 
the problem of the fellow-traveler.1° Regarding the 
last-named, Dr. Hook offers concrete suggestions in 
“Academie Integrity and Academie Freedom” on how 
professors may utilize the weapon of criticism to ex- 
pose the dangerous errors of non-party apologists 
and their Helfershelfer. Sparing no epithets, he 
describes the ideological volte-face of the learned 
party sympathizer as a “calamitous lapse from ele- 
mentary justice on the part of men and women who 
in their own fields are so circumspect about intellec- 
tual consistency and moral decency” and as “the com- 
pletely unscrupulous character of his intellectual pro- 
cedures as soon as he discusses a political question 
which concerns Communists or the Soviet Union.” 
He takes particular pains to point out that “it is not 
because of his ideas that a Communist party member 
is unfit to teach but because of his professional mis- 
conduct in joining a conspiratorial organization, one 
of whose declared purposes is corruption of the teach- 
ing process for political purposes,” and that any ad- 
ministrative action against proved party members 
should originate in the faculty itself. These argu- 
ments are repeated by Professor Hook with fresh 
evidence and vigor in “What Shall We Do about 
Communist Teachers?” Charging that “the most 
hysterical people in our schools today are those who 
are shouting hysteria,” he goes on to show that 
deprivation of the Communists’ right to teach in the 
schools is no infringement upon their political rights. 
They are incompetent as teachers because they sub- 
ordinate themselves to the party will in terms of 
teaching practices, organizational and campus activi- 
ties, and research work. Membership in the party 
“establishes a prima-facie, not compelling, case 
against educational employability,” and action toward 
dismissal should be undertaken by elected faculty 
committees “whenever sufficient concrete evidence of 
Communist Party activity appears on the campus.” 
Hook’s intimate and specific details about the fune- 
tioning of the party cannot be shrugged aside; in 
fact, not one of his opponents, as far as this writer 
knows, has ever successfully rebutted this evidence. 
However, even his worst ideological enemies cannot 
gainsay that he bends backward, possibly at an ex- 
cessive angle, in defining the conditions under which 
known Communists should be dismissed, as, for in- 


“ 


10 For a more detailed dissection of this phenomenon, 
see Hook’s ‘‘The Fellow-Traveler: A Study in Psychol- 


ogy.’ 


stance, when he asserts that the purge principle “dog 
not entail necessarily automatic dismissal of som, 
lone communist teaching in some isolated institution.” 

It is time to take stock. Both sides of the argy. 
ment are championed by sincere democrats who haye 
made their mark in education. The opinions oj 
Dewey, Hutchins, Brubacher, Kandel, Meiklejohn, 
Jones, Axtelle, Brameld, Harold Taylor of Sara) 
Lawrence College, and the AAUP committee may be 
set up against those of Hook, Smith, Lovejoy, Norton, 
Chancellor Harry W. Chase of New York University, 
Professor John L. Childs of Teachers College, and the 
EPC report. The group favoring the retention of 
Communist teachers, it may be noted, includes “re. 
actionaries” and “liberals” and virtually all shades of 
thought nestling between the ideological extremes, 
The arguments of the legal status of the Communist 
Party, the fear of suppression of all minority ideas, 
and the necessity of keeping open the channels of 
communication in a democratic society, come what 
way, may be balanced by those insisting that Commu. 
nism permits no intellectual integrity and demands 
complete subjection to a militarily dangerous foreign 
power, that Communists do not exchange ideas on 
terms of frée and fair competition,’ and that the 
throat-cutting concept of granting Communists the 
freedom to destroy freedom is unrealistic. 

The individual must make up his mind. This 
writer’s bias shines on each of the preceding pages, 
despite his efforts to minimize it. 

These are the times that try men’s intelligence and 
emotions. The fundamental point is that the defense 
of the Communist cause is fraught with danger to the 
security of the United States. However one might 
wish to be broad-minded at another time, it must not 
be forgotten that Communists are agents of a power 
which has designs on the democratic way of life. 
This is not to overlook shortcomings in this country; 
but there is no logical or other basis for blackening 
the United States character and motives, while prais- 
ing or at least not questioning those of the U. S. S. B. 
We must teach and practice democracy positively, 
and also point out the real totalitarian nature of 
Communism. Questions must be examined from 
more than one side. If one defends the legal right 
of Communists to teach he is also duty bound to de- 
fend the right of Fascists and other totalitarians.” 


11 In the debate already referred to, a Communist op- 
poment charged this writer with ‘‘lies,’’ but cross-er- 
amination revealed that the former distorted evidence, 
deliberately misquoted, and made use of half-truths, 
quarter-truths, and ultramicroscopic truths. 

12 In some institutions and departments controlled by 
‘¢totalitarian liberals,’’ as Hook calls them, the chances 
for the appointment of the upholder of another educa 
tional philosophy are about as good as were those of the 
Devil as an assistant Bible translator to Luther on the 
Wartburg. 
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This writer believes no one has the privilege of teach- 
ing in a democracy who is committed to the destrue- 
: To adopt an attitude of firmness 
may appear to some as a concession to the principle 
of repression, to the methods of our opponents, but 
the alternative, as a review of recent events will show, 
is self-immolation. 

There are problems and perils to the application 
of the principle of dismissal of proved Communists. 


tion of democracy. 


The fellow-traveler, for instance, should be exposed 
to the critical intellectual fire of his colleagues. The 
ex-Communist, if genuine, should be encouraged to 
expand his horizons. Consistency requires—and this 
point has not been faced by any of the writers who 
object to Communists as teachers—that all educational 
influences of Communism must be discouraged. If 
Communists are intellectually unfit as teachers, they 
are also disqualified as writers and speakers. How- 
ever, before anyone yells, “I told you so!” it should 
be emphasized that this writer does not suggest such 
action at this time. Should the international situation 
deteriorate to the point that Communism will be 
equivalent to treason, then the consideration of se- 
eurity will prevail. 

against Communist 
teachers may lead to the repression of other minori- 
ties should not be pooh-poohed. 


The fear that any action 
This is indeed a 
possibility, but any extension of the principle of 
dismissal to inelude other unpopular or dissenting 
non-totalitarian views should be strenuously resisted 
by the academie community and the rational public. 
The attempts to impose unwarranted restrictions, 
such as exclusive loyalty oaths for teachers, over- 
zealous and undisecriminating legislative investiga- 
tions, and Congressional meddling with textbooks, 
have been successfully defeated by joint public and 
professional action. It remains for the teaching 
fraternity to cleanse its Communists from within and 
thus, by consolidating its powers, to present a power- 
ful phalanx against those who would curb the right 
of expression of independent, honest thought. 
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ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1949. 
Pp. 22. 

H. S. Commager. ‘‘The Real Danger—Fear of Ideas.’’ 
New York Times Magazine, June 26, 1949, pp. 7, 44- 
45, 47. 

‘*Communism and Academic Freedom.’’ (Articles by 
R. B. Allen, J. Butterworth, R. H. Gundlach, H. J. 
Phillips, M. Lerner, A. O. Lovejoy, H. M. Lynd, and 
T. V. Smith.) American Scholar, vol. 18, Summer, 
1949, pp. 323-354. 

‘Communism and Academic Freedom.’’ Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1949. Pp. 125. 

J.B. Conant. ‘‘ Education in a Divided World.’’ Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 
173-180. 

J. J. De Boer. ‘‘Communism and Fascism in the 
Schools.’’ ScHooL AND Society, 70: 273-275, Oc- 
tober 29, 1949. 

C. W. De Kiewiet. ‘‘ Academie Freedom Today.’’ Edu- 
cational Record, October, 1948. 
Educational Policies Commission. 
tion and International Tensions.’’ Washington, D. 

C.: Natiowal Education Association, 1949. Pp. 54. 

C. I. Glicksberg. ‘‘Communist Students in the Class- 
room.’’ ScHOOL AND SocIETY, 71: 177-180, March 
25, 1950. 

R. J. Havighurst and R. F. Peck. 
November, 1949, pp. 453-458. 
S. Hook. ‘‘Academie Integrity and Academic Free- 

dom.’’ Commentary, October, 1949, pp. 329-339. 

S. Hook. ‘‘Should Communists Be Permitted to Teach?’’ 

New York Times Magazine, February 27, 1949, pp. 7, 

22, 24, 26, 28-29; ‘‘The Fellow Traveler: A Study in 

Psychology,’’ ibid., April 17, 1949, pp. 9, 20-23. 

. Hook. ‘‘What Shall We Do about Communist Teach- 

ers?’’ Saturday Evening Post, vol. 222, September 

10, 1949, pp. 33, 164-166. 

R. M. Hutchins. ‘‘The State of the University: 1929- 
1949.’’ [Chicago: University of Chicago], 1949. Pp. 
11-13. 

H. M. Jones. ‘‘ Primer of Intellectual Freedom.’’ Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xv+191. 

Kandel. [Editorials published during 1949 in 
ScHoot anp Socrety.—‘The University of Washing- 
ton ‘Compromise,’ ’’ 69: 246-247, April 2; ‘‘ Nega- 
tive or Positive Action against Subversive Activities,’’ 
69: 276-277, April 16; ‘‘Intellectuals and Commu- 
nism,’’ 69: 331, May 7; ‘‘ International Tensions and 
Education for Democracy,’’ 69: 443-444, June 25; 
‘‘The Logie of Loyalty Oaths,’?’ 70: 10-11, July 2; 
‘‘The Teaching Profession and Communists,’’ 70: 73, 
July 30. 

F. E. Karelsen, Jr. ‘‘A Layman Looks at Academic 
Freedom.’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 69: 241-244, April 
2, 1949. 
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C. McWilliams. ‘‘Communists and the Right to Teach.’’ 
Nation, vol. 168, March 5, 1949. 

A. Meiklejohn. ‘‘Should Communists Be Allowed to 
Teach?’’ New York Times Magazine, March 27, 1949, 
pp. 10, 64-66. 

J. K. Norton. ‘‘Keeping American Education Free.’’ 
Educational Forum, XIV, March, 1950, pp. 277-287. 
J. K. Norton. ‘‘Should Members of the Communist 
Party Be Employed as Teachers?’’ Teachers College 

Record, vol. 51, October, 1949, pp. 1-6. 

A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. ‘‘What Is Loyalty? A Difficult 
Question.’’ New York Times Magazine, November 2, 
1947, pp. 7, 48-51. 

D. F. Shaughnessy. ‘‘Teachers’ Loyalty-Oath Laws and 


rPwvwente .. » 
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Joshua Bennett.’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
lished in the spring of 1950. 

P. M. Smith. ‘‘Teacher Loyalty and Academic Free. 
dom.’’ Journal of Educational Sociology, vol. 23 
January, 1950, pp. 251-258. 

T. V. Smith. ‘‘Democratic Compromise and the Higher 
Learning at Seattle.’’ ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 69: 137. 
141, February 26, 1949. 

H. Taylor, R. Baldwin, R. B. Allen, and T. V. Smith. 
‘Should Communists Be Allowed to Teach in Our (ol. 
leges?’’ America’s Town Meeting of the Air, vol. 14, 
no. 44. New York: The Town Hall, 1949. Pp. 22, 

‘‘The Great Investigation.’’ (Chicago: University of 
Chicago] All Campus Committee Opposing the Broyles 
Bills and the Broyles Investigation, 1949. Pp. ix +73, 


To be pub. 
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SELECTION FOR FOREIGN STUDY 


An old problem is coming to the fore again with 
the increasing number of American students who are 
planning to study in foreign universities particularly 
through the new opportunities created under the Ful- 
bright scheme. The problem is twofold: to select the 
right students competent to make the best use of an 
award as a student and as a representative of his 
country and to guide the selected students to that 
academic institution which can most appropriately 
meet his needs. The issue is not new; it first pre- 
sented itself after World War I. Today’s problem 
differs only in terms of the numbers who can now 
be selected for awards. The need of guidance was 
met thirty years ago by the creation of the Institute 
of International Education and the American Uni- 
versity Union with offices in London and Paris. The 
institute, so ably built by Stephen Duggan, continues 
its work and on a larger scale. Of the branches of 
the union only the offices in Paris remain. 

American students can now be distributed to the 
lend-lease countries, but little appears to have been 
done to study the universities or departments in them 
which students may be advised to enter. Mistakes 
must inevitably be made and in the initial stages 
perhaps cannot be avoided. But a continuance of mis- 
taken choices may produce too many students who 
return not only disappointed with their year of study 
but also with a grievance against the country where 
they spent that year, a result which would militate 
against one of the important objectives of exchange 
plans—the development of international understand- 
ing. 

It is to be hoped that before long the kind of study 
guides that the Institute of International Education 
published will be prepared after careful investigation 
of the opportunities in each of the lend-lease coun- 
tries. As the numbers increase in each university, it 
may be desirable to encourage the selection of some 


member of the faculty who may serve as counselor 
and consultant to the American students.—I. L. K. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR 
WORKERS WITH THE 
HANDICAPPED 
As part of the national cerebral-palsy program 
started four years ago by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults to provide treatment, 
training, and employment services for victims of this 
condition, the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, is co-operating in a special training course for 
employment and placement counselors working with 
the cerebral palsied and other severely handicapped 
persons. The course, which is sponsored by the so- 
ciety and Alpha Gamma Delta International Women’s 
Fraternity, will be given at the Institute of Rehabili- 
tation and Physical Medicine, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, May 22 to June 16. In- 
structors will be members of the staff of the institute 
and of the School of Education assisted by other spe- 
cialists in this work. Persons who complete the 
course satisfactorily will be given six hours of grad- 

uate credit by the university. 

The purpose of the training program is to encourage 
public and private agencies to increase their service 
for the severely handicapped. Counselors from agen- 
cies as well as from schools and colleges are eligible 
for several fellowships of 300 each that are financed 
by the society and Alpha Gamma Delta. During the 
course counselors will visit rehabilitation and treat- 
ment centers to obtain firsthand knowledge of the 
problems involved, and the training will include case 
studies and evaluation, clinical study and observation, 
and lectures by authorities on the medical and psycho- 
social aspects of the problem, counseling tools and 
techniques, placement tools and techniques, and voca- 
tional training. For additional information address 
the National Personnel Registry and Employment 
Service, National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 
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Notes and News. 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 20: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend George Brinkmann Ehlhardt, registrar 
and librarian, Divinity School, Duke University (Dur- 
ham, N. Car.), has been named president, Brevard (N, 


Car.) College, to succeed Eugene J. Coltrane who will 
retire on June 1. 


The Reverend Albert E. Meyer, who has been serv- 
ing as acting president, Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute (Bronxville, N. Y.), since June, 1949, was elected 
to the presidency, March 15. 


Katharine Lee, principal, Polytechnic Elementary 
and Junior High School (Pasadena, Calif.) will as- 
sume new duties in September as principal, National 
Cathedral School (Washington, D. C.), succeeding 
Mabel B. Turner who will retire in June after 21 
years of service. 

Robert M. Kimball, administrative associate director 
of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, who has been 
on leave of absence since 1948 from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, will return in May to become 
executive assistant to James R. Killian, Jr., president. 
On June 30, Mr. Kimball will succeed Edward L. More- 
land, executive vice-president, who is retiring, as chair- 
man of the building committee. John T. Rule, head 
of the section of graphics, will succeed Ralph G. 
Hudson, retiring in July, as chairman of the courses 
in general science and general engineering. Other 
members of the staff to be retired in July are: Horace 
S. Ford, treasurer; Frederick G. Keyes, professor of 
physical chemistry; Donald S. Tucker, professor of 
economies; Vietor O. Homerberg, professor of physi- 
cal metallurgy; and Frederick K. Morris, professor of 
geology. 


William Vander Lugt, head of the department of 
psychology, Central College (Pella, Iowa), will as- 
sume new duties in June as academic dean, Westmin- 
ster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), succeeding John 
Orr, acting dean, who will return to his duties as 
professor of Bible and philosophy. 


Recent Deaths 

Alexander Klemin, Guggenheim Research Professor 
of Aeronautics, New York University, and helicopter 
editor, Aero Digest, died, March 13, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Dr, Klemin, who was born in London, 
came to the United States in 1913 and became a 
naturalized citizen in 1917. He had served as head of 
the department of aeronautics (1916-17), Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and in various posts with 


the Army Air Service (1917-24). In 1925 upon the 
founding of the Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
New York University, he was appointed its head, a 
post that he held until 1941. Upon his retirement as 
head of the school the research professorship was 
created for him. He was a recognized authority on 
amphibian landing gear and helicopters. 


Henry Woodward Haynes, instructor in mathematics, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, died, March 14, at 
the age of fifty-two years. 

Frank Henry Constant, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering, Princeton University, died, March 16, at 
the age of eighty years. Dr. Constant, who was a 
practicing engineer (1891-95), had served as assistant 
professor of structural engineering (1895-97) and 
professor (1897-1914), the University of Minnesota; 
and professor of civil engineering and head of the de- 
partment (1914-37), Princeton University. 


Merle Randall, professor emeritus of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), died, March 17, at 
the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Randall had served as 
assistant in chemistry (1907-09), University of Mis- 
souri; and at the University of California as research 
associate (1912-17), assistant professor (1917-22), 
associate professor (1922-27), and professor (1927- 
44). 

John Lawrence Erb, professor emeritus of music, 
Connecticut College (New London), died, March 17, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Erb had served 
as director of music (1896-97), Adelphi College (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.); organist and director of music 
(1897-1905), Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn; 
director (1905-13), Conservatory of Music, College of 
Wooster (Ohio); organist and director of music 
(1913-14), Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago; 
university organist and director, School of Musie 
(1914-21), University of Illinois; lecturer and manag- 
ing director (1921-24), American Institute of Applied 
Music (New York City); and professor of musie and 
chairman of the department (1923-42), Connecticut 
College. 


Eli Edward Burriss, professor of classics, New York 
University, died, March 17, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Dr. Burriss had served as instructor in English 
(1914-16), preparatory school, Dickinson College 
(Carlisle, Pa.) ; instructor in English (1917-18), the 
Pennsylvania State College; teacher of Latin (1918— 
22), Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; and at New York University as instructor 
in classies (1922-26), assistant professor (1926-29), 
associate professor (1929-45), and professor (since 
1945). 
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Marion Lee Jacobs, dean, Schoo] of Pharmacy, the 
University of North Carolina, succumbed to a heart 
attack, March 19, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. 
Jacobs had taught in the universities of Nebraska and 
Colorado before joining the staff of the University of 
North Carolina in 1926 as instructor in pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical chemistry. He was appointed assistant 
dean in 1945 and named to the deanship in 1946. 


Willet Francis Whitmore, professor of organic chem- 
istry and microscopy, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, died, March 19, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. 
Whitmore had served the institute as instructor in 
chemistry (1920-25), assistant professor of chemi- 
eal engineering (1925-34), associate professor of or- 
ganic chemistry (1934-39), and professor of organic 
chemistry and microscopy (since 1939). 
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ALLEN, HOLLIS P. The Federal Government and 
Education: The Original and Complete Study of Edu- 
cation for the Hoover Commission Task Force on Pub- 
lic Welfare. Pp. xvii+333. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc., New York. 1950. $4.00. 

The purpose of this report is to discover, describe, and 
analyze all Federal activities in education. 
oa 


BAKER, MARGARET J. Four Farthings and a 
Thimble. Pp. 150. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., New York. 1950. 
$2.50. 

This child’s book is well written in lovely prose, with 
humor and joy and imagination. 
° 


BENNS, F. LEE. European History Since 1870. Pp. 

xx +946+99. Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1. 1950. $5.50. 
This volume presents the history of Europe in such a way 
that the reader should obtain a clear insight into the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces which led to two destruc- 
tive world wars and an appreciation of the profound changes 
that have occurred since 1870. 


CIARDI, JOHN (Editor). Mid-Century American 
Poets. Pp. xxx+300. Twayne Publishers, Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York 4. 1950. $4.00. 

As the mid-century comes upon us it must be evident to all 
who care to look that America has achieved an important 
body of poetry. ? 


‘‘Employment Outlook for Engineers: Employment 
Trends and Outlook Earnings Occupational Mobility.’’ 
Bulletin No. 968, U. S. Department of Labor. Pp. 
v+119. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 50 cents. 
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A Bureau of Labor Statistics booklet in the Occupationg) 
Outlook Series. 
© 

ISADORE, MARTIN H., AND H. BERNARD MILLER 
(Compilers). Something for Nothing for Your Class. 
room. Pp. 43. Curriculum Laboratory, Division of 
Secondary Education, Teachers College, Temple Uni. 
versity, Philadelphia. 1949. 75 cents. 
A bibliography of free sources materials from fields relateg 
to the teaching of science and social studies prepared under 
the guidance of John M. Mickelson, assistant professor of 
education, and Margaret O. Hyde, lecturer in elementary 
education at the university. 


KATSH, ABRAHAM. ‘‘Hebrew Language Literature 
and Culture in American Institutions of Higher Learn. 
ing.’’ Monograph No. 2. Pp. iv+91l. Payne Eduv- 
cational Sociology Foundation, Inc., 157 West 13th 
Street, New York 11. 1950. 


McCLOY, JOHN J. ‘‘The Future of Germany.’’ De. 
partment of State Publication No. 8779. Pp. 21. Di- 
vision of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, Depart. 
ment of State, Washington. D. C. 1950. 

An address made at Stuttgart, Germany, February 6, 1950. 


MAY, ROLLO. The Meaning of Anxiety. Pp. xv +376. 

The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 1950. 
$4.50. 
This study seeks to bring together in one volume the theo- 
ries of anxiety offered by modern explorers in different areas 
of cur culture, to discover the common elements in these 
theories, and to formulate these concepts so that we may 
have some common ground for further inquiry. 


NOSS, JOHN B. Man’s Religions. Pp. xi+812. The 
Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1949. $4.50. 
This book has been written to meet two specific needs: 
first, for an introduction to the world’s religions contain- 
ing adequate amounts of descriptive details from the origi- 
nal source materials; and, second, for a presentation of 
man’s most noteworthy faiths in a time setting that will 
do justice to their development as well as to their origins. 


PARTEN, MILDRED B. Surveys, Polls and Samples: 
Practical Procedures. Pp. xii+624. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. - 1950. $5.00. 

As a textbook this presents the historical background of 
population surveying, polling, and sampling in the several 
active fields and then goes on to describe the significant 
current practices. 

e 


REMMERS, H. H. (Editor). Proceedings of the 14th 


Annual Guidance Conference held at Purdue University © 


April 4 and 5, 1949. Pp. 97. Studies in Higher Edu- 
eation LXIX. Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 1949. 


VELIKOVSKY, IMMANUEL. Worlds in Collision. 
Pp. xiii+401. The Macmillan Company, New York 
11. 1950. $4.50. 


Are the planets of our solar system as fixed in their orbits 
as we have always believed? They have not been, accord- 
ing to the author, and may not always be in the future. 
More than once within historic times they ran amok and 
caused enormous cataclysms. A thrilling book. 


e 
WALDO, MARIBELLE (Compiler). Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive Materials in Health Education: An 
Annotated List. Pp. 13. Curriculum Laboratory, 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


RY W. 


HEN 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 


HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
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Division of Secondary Education, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 1950. 25 cents. 
Another bibliography prepared under the guidance of Dr. 


Mickelson. 
CA e 


WILSON, ROBERT N., AND HARRY I. DAVIDSON. 
If I Were a Girl. Pp. 160. American Book Press, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 1950. $1.00. 
This work endeavors to co-ordinate efforts of the various 
American Evangelical Christian patriotic groups, with plain 
truths for married people to help them guard against juve- 
nile delinquency ; a long comprehensive bibliography. 


The Year Book of Education 1949. 


Pp. xv + 660 + xii. 
Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, London. 1949, 
63/-. ; , q zl 
“It has been the aim of the editorial board in the first 
ostwar Volumes of this book to give an account of the 
efect of the second World War on education in all parts 
of the world,” says G. B. Jeffery, chairman of the board 
of editors and director of the Institute of Education, Uni- 
versity of London. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service 
to the Schools and Colleges of America. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Have you read, ‘The Thread That Runs 
So True’? 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


@ 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


College Secondary 


University Elementary 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 

Richmond 19, Va. 

COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 

For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


tt tt 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained in the 
different fields of Science. The positions 
range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











ASSOCIATION OF 


Assistance to 


TEACHERS 


Administrators 


AGENCIES 


Nation-wide and Teachers 


NATIONAL 


A national organization for the clarifying, standardization and i improving 
of teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School ex. 
ecutives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members of the 
Association when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service, 
The individual agencies compete with each other to give you the best pos. 
sible service and at the same time cooperate to work for the best interests 
of the schools. 

Membership in the Association is open to any agency willing to abide by 
a Code of Ethics set up by the agencies with the cooperation of leading educators. Always 
look for the insignia of membership. 








ARIZONA 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Western Teachers’ 
Denver 2, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, 
Washington, D a 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, IIl. 
Clark- Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
American College Bureau & Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, : 
Illiana Teachers Service, 
Champaign, III. 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, IIL. 
IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Edward Teachers’ Agency, 
Sioux City 16, Iowa. 
McGoon’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Hampton, Iowa. 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, a 


Exchange, 


AINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3, Me. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 1, d. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
Boston 8, Mass. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota Teachers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schummers School Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6, 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Wood Teachers’ A ency, 
Kansas City 6, o. 


MONTANA 


E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, 
Missoula, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teacher Agency, 
Trenton 8, i 
NEW MEXICO 


Southwest Teachers’ Agency, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, 
New York, N. 
American & Forei ign 7 Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17, 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18, N. 
Bardeen-Union reachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 
Buffalo 2, N 
Dorothy Marder free Agency, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Educational a 
New York 18, N. 
Interstate Teachers’ * 
Rochester 14, me 
Kellogg Teachers’ A ency, 
New York 3, N 
Pratt Teachers’ A ency, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Service, 


Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
Ohio-Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15, 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15, 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15, 
OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Association, 
Portland 4, Ore. 
Stout Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 5, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Central Teachers’ Agency, 
are, a. 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbia, S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
College and Seguin Bureau, 
Memphis 3, 
National Tescher "Placement Service, 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Richmond, Va. 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison 3, Wis. 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


I iiss rib ania 


Vice-President . 
Richmond, Va. 


A. J. Steffey 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


. C. D. Guess, Jr. 


Secy-Treas. ..... Hoyt S. Armstrong 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ee eS H. L. Forbes 


Columbia, S. C. 

















